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From the Penn Monthly. 
PESTALOZZI, AS A PHILANTHROPIST WITHOUT 
MEANS AND AN EDUCATOR WITHOUT BOOKS. 
Concluded from page 756. 


In less than a year Pestalozzi left the school 
in bad health, and joined Krusi in opening a 
new school in Burgdorf Castle, for which, in 
1802, he obtained government aid. Here he 
was assisted py Krusi, Tobler and Bluss, 
which enabled him to have sufficient leisure 
to embody his experience in a work of great 
celebrity, “‘ How Gertrude teaches her child- 
ren,” and in this are given the original plan 
of the founder and the results of his initial 
experiments. 

is biographer, Krusi, states respecting the 
work : “Learned scholars, who were at first 
disposed to question the ability and reprove 
the boldness of a partially educated man who 
dared to enter upon abstruse philosophical 
discussions, were disarmed and partly con- 
verted by the nobility of the thoughts uttered 
and the real humility of the man who ex- 
pressed them. The magnitude of the work 
to be done and the terrible need of the suffer- 
ing poor were the motives which urged him 
to write. Though often crude in expression, 
his writings all contain precious germs of 
thought.” 

“What I desire,” said Pestalozzi, ‘is not 
to teach the world any new art or science, but 
to make it easier for the people to master the 
beginnings of all sciences: to develop the 
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powers of the poor and weak, who are neg- 
lected and given up to desolation; to open 
the avenues of learning which-are the ap- 
proaches to humanity. Notwithstanding our 
empty boasting of universal enlightment, nine 
men in ten are deprived of the right of all 
men—the right of instruction, or at least the 
possibility of using it. 

“The highest attainments can only be 
reached by means of a finished art of teach- 
ing and the most perfect psychology; thus se- 
curing the utmost perfection in the mechanism 
of the natural progression from confused im- 
pressions to intelligent ideas: this is, in truth, 
beyond my power. 

“It is my effort to remove the imperfec- 
tions from common school instruction; to 
knit it to the power of nature, to the light 
which God kindles and maintains in the 
hearts of parents, and in their desires that 
their children may serve God and be respect- 
ed by men. In their early childhood the \it- 
tle ones are left to the fall enjoyment of na- 
ture. They are allowed to imbibe its cheerful 
influence through every pore. After having 
tasted the bliss of sensuous life, the scene of 
their pleasures at once vanishes from thejr 
eyes. They are thrown into badly ventilated 
rooms; they are doomed for hours, days and 
years to the contemplation of dry, monoton- 
ous letters. Can the blow of the executioner, 
which transfers the criminal from life to 
death, have a greater influence on the body 
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than such a transition from the pleasant 
teachings of nature to the miserable discipline 
of our schools? Will men remain blind for- 
ever? Will they never look to those primi- 
tive sources from which the confusion of 
minds, the destruction of innocence, the ruin 
of health and all the consequences arise, draw- 
ing many to an unsatisfactory existence or a 
premature death ?” 

“My experiments” continues Pestalozzi, 
“led me to trace the various branches of in- 
struction to their very elements. I endeav- 
ored to find out the time of life when instruc- 
tion should begin. The first tutor is nature, 
and her teaching begins when the child’s 
senses are comnel to the impressions of the 
surrounding world. The feeling of novelty 
with which life surprises the infant is in it- 
self the unfolding of the capacity of receiving 
these impressions. It is the starting of the 
germs of mental power. Whatever, therefore, 
man may attempt to do by his tuition, he can 
do no more than assist in the effort the child 
makes for its own development. To do this, 
so that the impressions made may always be 
commensurate to the growth and character of 
the faculties already unfolded, and also in 
harmony with them, is the great secret of ed- 
ucation. 

“The knowledge to which the child should 
be led miust be subjected to an order of suc- 
cession, beginning with the first unfolding of 
his powers, and the progress kept parallel to 
that of his development. I saw clearly that 
the child may be brought to a high degree of 
knowledge, both of things and language, be- 
fore it would be rational to teach him reading 
or spelling. Seeing this, I felt the necessity of 
presenting things to children from early child- 
hood in‘a manner calculated to draw forth 
into action the several faculties.” 

Pestalozzi rejected as an empty mockery 
the superficial book-knowledge, which, up to 
that time, the most enlightened had made the 
basis of education. He says: “A man who 
has only word-wisdom, is less susceptible to 
truth than a savage. This use of mere words 
produces men who believe they have reached 
the goal, because their whole life has been 
spent in talking about it, but who never ran 
toward it, because no motive impelled them 
to make the effort; hence I came to the con- 
viction that the fundamendal error—the blind 
use of words in matters of instructton—must 
be extirpated before it is possible to resusci- 
tate life and truth.” 

“It is frequently alleged” says Krusi, “that 


the Pestalozzian method discards the use of 


books ; and the maxim, ‘A child should never 
be told what he can find out for himself,’ is 


quoted in proof of the charge. It is evident 


that the first lessons of childhood, upon every 




















subject, must be presented through the sengeg, © 
Children should examine things rather thay” 
read about them; and should express the re. 
sults of their investigations in their own lap. 7 
guage, rather than adopt that which they . 
find in books. This is especially true in re.” 
gard to the natural sciences, which can never 
be thoroughly understood without illustra. — 
tions or experiments. Even the elements of © 
mental aud moral philosophy are better — 
taught by referring to the conciousness and ~ 
experience of the pupil than by examining 
any system of philosophy. The attitude of 
the Pestalozzian toward books may be summed 
up in a single sentence. They are to be usea 
to supplement experience, and to supply those 
facts that are not readily accessible by direct 
investigation.” 


Pestalozzi says: “The moral, intellectual 


‘and executive powers of man must be nur- 
tured within himself, and not from artificial 
substitutes. Thus faith must be cultivated by 
our own act of believing, not by reasoning — 
about faith; love, by our own act of loving, 
not by fine words about love; and thought by 
our own thinking, not merely by appropriat- 
ing the thoughts of other men; and knowl. ~ 
edge by our own investigation, not by endless 
talk about the results of arts and sciences.” 
From the general spirit and tendency of — 
Pestalozzi’s works on education, forming the 
basis of his system, is the natural, progressive 
and symmetrical development of all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the human being. Many 


of these truths have been distinctly enunci- 
ated by Socrates, Plato and others; and some 
have been given to the world by the profound 


thinkers of the Christian era. These truths ~ 
had long existed as intellectual convictions — 


in the minds of philosophers, and had _ been 


expressed in proverbs and apothegms; but it © 
was Pestalozzi who first showed, by actual ex- © 


periments, how they might be made the basis 
of universal education, and the means by 
which humanity might be elevated. 

In his whole work, Pestalozzi was inspired 


by the highest morality and the deepest re- — 
ligious convictions. He never claimed to be | 
a religious teacher, yet his work lays the | 


foundation of all spiritual culture. He shows 
how the germ of conscience in the mind ofan 
infant is quickened into action, and what 
must be the successive influences which will 
contribute to its growth. He makes all edu- 
cation culminate in character, and by this 
standard he measures all educational pro- 
cesses. When he proved that the faculties 
should be unfolded according to their natural 
development, he undeimined empiricism: 
when he pointed out the value of objective 
teaching, the idolatrous worship of words was 
condemmed by human intelligence ; and when 
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he so eloquently and faithfully demonstrated 
the necessity of observing and respecting the 
individuality of every child, he showed the 
evils of arbitrary authority and routine. “No 
matter how slowly these ideas make their 
way, no matter how fiercely they may be as- 
sailed,” says Krusi, “they are the leaven in 
the measure of meal, and will show the im- 
portance of the great educational movement 
which he inaugurated.” 

The above testimony from Pestalozzi’s own 
writings, and the comments of his biographer, 
bear evidence to the leading ideas of the phi- 
losophy of Pestalozzianism; but the power 
and individuality of his lifé-work are most 
strikingly realized when he stood alone in the 
midst of his pupils at Stanz, without any in- 
tervening agency between them. It was from 
these untrained, untaught children, that he 
studied the truths he afterwards revealed. 
They were drawn to love him, because they 
felt that he loved them. Conscious that he 
knew them as they really were, they had no 
motive for deception. 

In his own dear son, Pestalozzi had studied 
child-nature in its favorable aspect; but the 
little outcasts who had none to love or care 
for them, being left from infancy to the evil 
influences around them, these demanded a 
deeper study, which brought the anxious in- 
quiry, “ what must be done to save them from 
the injuries of the past?” 

It was not the ideal Emile of Rousseau, 
with his unnatural and baseless theory of edu- 
cation, never tested by experiments upon liv- 
ing subjects, that could give an answer; nor 
was it the truths enunciated by Socrates, Pla- 
to or by any of the thinkers of the later day, 
that came to Pestalozzi’s assistance. He had 
no books, for he knew they were of no use in 
his .ntercourse with these pupils. The need- 
ed light was brought in the process of his 
own experiments upon their hearts and minds. 
His own loving words, coming from the 
depths of his own soul, arrested their earnest 
attention and left their impress for life. If 
he bad read to them the most eloquent pas- 
sages from his own works, these would have 
failed to touch their hearts or to make a 
place in their memories. The success of his 
experiment was owing to the power of that lov- 
ing sympathy and quick perception that en- 
abled him to realize their special need and to 
minister to their moral deficiencies kindly 
and wisely. 

In the school at Burgdorf, there were as- 
sistants who aided in carrying out the princi- 
ples of Pestalozzi, and it is said the time 
spent there was to all the most profitable and 
pleasant in their lives. But from political 
changes, the funds for the support were taken 
out of the hands of the central government, ! 


and the building had also to be surrendered 
to the governor of the district. Pestalozzi 
had to look for another place. He accepted 
an invitation from the inhabitamts of Y ver- 
don, and joining his assistants who had gone 
there, the Institution was opened in a castle. 
At Burgdorf his name had become widel 
known as an educator, but at Yverdon it af- 
terwards gained a world-wide celebrity. 

The spirit that prevailed there is thus de- 
scribed: Teachers and pupils were united by 
the love which Pestalozzi seemed to impart 
to all who came within his influence. The 
children forgot they had another home, and 
the teachers that there was any other world 
than the Institution. The morning and even- 
ing devotions in which all joined, and above 
all the spirit of brotherly love which seemed 
to pervade the members of the whole school, 
gave evidence that the loving precepts of 
Christ were received by willing ears and ia- 
telligent minds. This was the crowning glory 
of the whole system. 

The popularity of the Institution increased 
with its celebrity. Pupils came from Ger- 
many, England, France and Sweden, and 
teachers went from it to Madrid, Naples and 
St. Petersburg. Kings and philosophers vis- 
ited it and, joined in foing it honor. 

But it became too large for Pestalozzi to 
govern. His time was fully occupied in su- 
perintending his large and heterogeneous as- 
sembly—in an extensive correspondence, in 
literary labors, and.in attending to the finan- 
cial management of the Institution. Of the 
great number of pupils, scarcely two-thirds 
paid full board or tuition; some paid nothing 
at all. Although urged to caution by his 
early experience, yet he always forgot his 
worldly interests when the welfare of human- 
ity touched his heart. No pupil was rejected 
on account of poverty, but every one who 
showed a desire to improve was alwvys ad- 
mitted. 

The life of the Pestalozzi Institution had 
been the love which the old man had infused 
into all the teachers as well as the children ; 
but its enlargement required a greater num- 
ber of assistants, and among those introduced 
was one of a selfish, arbitrary character, who 
took his own course in undermining the 
authority of Pestalozzi, and producing dis- 
cord and disaffection where all had been 
peace and love. 

For a time the wife of Pestalozzi acted as 
the minister of peace between the hostile par- 
ties, and during her last illness the old teach- 
ers‘refrained from remonstrances out of sym- 
pathy for the deep afflictions of their vener- 
able friend. This noble woman died on the 
11th of December, 1815, aged nearly 80 
years. She had been the faithful partner of 
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Pestalozzi for nearly halfa century. At the 
funeral after the hymn had been sung, Pesta- 
lozzi, turning toward the coffin, said: “ We 
were shunned by all when sickness and pov- 
erty bowed us down, and we ate dry bread 
with tears. What was it, that in those days 
of severe trial gave you and me strength to 
persevere and not lose hope?” Then he took 
a Bible which lay near at hand, pressed it to 
the breast of the corpse and said: “ From this 
source you and I drew courage and strength 
and peace.” 

Soon after the dcath of Madame Pestalozzi, 
many of his old assistants resigned in conse- 
quence of the arbitrary proceedings, which 
Pestalozzi, broken in spirit and health, had 
not resolution to prevent. This proved event- 
ually the ruin of the school. In the midst of 
these troubles, his heart went longingly back 
to his former efforts to establish his echool 
upon a system of family government. Ram- 
sauer thus refers to that period at Burgdorf: 
“So much love and simplicity reigned in that 
Institution! Life was so simple! so patri- 
archal! Pestalozzi’s morning and evening 
prayers had such a fervor, that they carried 
7 every one who took part in them. He 
read and explained the hymns impressively, 
exhorted each of the pupils to private pray- 
er, and heard them repéat every evening 
those they learned at home}; while at the 
same time, he taught them that mere reciting 
prayers by rote was worthless, and that every 
one should pray from his own heart.” 

“Such exhortations ” coitinues Ramsauer, 
“became more and more rare at Yverdon. 
So long as the Institution was small Pesta- 
lozzi could, by his amiable character, adjust 
any slight discordance. He stood in close re- 
lation with each individual member of the 
circle, and could thus observe every peculiar- 
ity of disposition and influence it according 
to the necessity. This ceased when the family 
life was transformed into that of an organized 
school. Now the individual was lost in the 
crowd, and consequently there arose a desire 
on the part of each to make himself felt and 
noticed. Every day egotism made its ap- 
pearance in more prominent forms. Envy 
and jealousy rankled in the hearts of many. 
Pestalozzi, however, remained the same noble- 
hearted man, living only for the welfare of 
others.” 

After a painful struggle for existence, the 
institution at Yverdon, deserted by its best 
teachers and by most of its pupils, had to be 
given up. Pestalozzi’s feelings were of a 
most painful character on leaving a place 
where he had spent nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and about which clustered so many glo- 
rious as well as humiliating associations. In 
a letter to a friend he writes; “It seemed: to 
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me the closing of the Institution was the clog. 
ing of my life.’ At the inauguration of g 
school for destitute children, founded with 
the money raised by subscription to his works, 
he thus addressed those who were present; 
“Accept my words as those of your father 
who is approaching the grave, who has deep. 
ly felt the misery of the poor, especially that 
portion which can be relieved by the blessings 
of education. Alas! it is only near the end. 
of my life that I am enabled to give a mite 
for this purpose, and to leave its execution to 
you. Let my care for the sanctity of educa. 
tion devolve on you. Let every harsh and 
unkind feeling be banished from your hearts, 
through the power of faith and love. Let no 
one say Christ does not love him who has 
done wrong. He loves him with divine love, 
He died for him. He did not find the sinner | 
faithful, but He made him so by His own 
faith. - He did not find him humble, but He 
made him so by His own humility. Friends, 
if we love one another as Christ loved us, we 
shall conquer a!l difficulties and found our 
house on the eternal rock on which, through 
Jesus Christ, God has placed the welfare of 
the human race.” 

Pestalozzi returned to his beloved Neuhoff, 
which belonged to his grandson, and there 
with his family quietly celebrated his eighty- 
second birthday. Soon after this he was 
prostrated by a fever, and breathed his last 
on the morning of February 27th, in the year 
1827. 

MERCY. 
“The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It dreppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blees’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest. It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It-is an attribute of God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DEFECTS OF EDUCATION, 


“ From education, as the leading cause, 
The public character its color draws; 
Thence the prevailing manners take their cast, 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste.”—Cowper. 


It is generaliy conceded that defects are 
to be expected in all human affairs, but there 
is a point beyond which the system in which 
they exist must be considered defective in the 
main, and not in the exceptions. The pride 
of a community or a country for any well-es- 
tablished gnd long-lauded system will blind 
them, however, to such a discovery and 
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deafen them to its acknowledgment when 
made. However unpleasant and uncalled- 
for it may seem to some, the time is approach- 
ing, and has already been somewhat ushered 
in, when educational problems are to be dis- 
cussed in all their various bearings, that 
prepondering imperfections may be remedied, 
if possible, and existing or supposed advan- 
tages promoted. 

Education is intended to be the harmonious 
development and training of the various phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral faculties of man. 
Now, in looking abroad over the educated 
world, the intellectual faculties seem to re- 
ceive an undue attention, and that, too, in a 
shallow way, which the old philosophical ana- 
lyzers of the human mind would detest. Since, 
therefore, but one-third part is developed at the 
most, generally speaking, it is evident that a 
requisite equilibrium is not maintained, and 
that disastrous results must follow. If, there- 
fore, we do not behold in the main body of 
educated men such fruits as the term educa- 
tion implies, the proof of the inference is 
furnished. 

The fathers of the present system of educa- 
tion argue it to be a modifier of crime, and 
prove very often by statistics that the greater 
number of criminals who fill jails and peni- 
tentiaries are illiterate; this gives education 
a very speciovs moral appearance, and dissi- 
pates for the many any reflections upon its 
beneficial results. Now if jails and peniten- 
tiaries contained all the educated and re- 
spectable persons whose unjust or criminal 
life escapes the observation of the law, but 
entitles them to an equal consideration with 
their less fortunate brethren, then the statis- 
tics would not present a majority of illiterates, 
nor would education stand a chance of ac- 
quittal: so while there are continually in- 
creasing evidences that there are a greater 
number of educated criminals away from 
confinement than there are illiterate ones in 
it, it behooves adherents of truth and jus- 
tice to note the disparity, and correct the 
false impressions the report may make. 

There are three general phases, social, in- 
dustrial and political, in which the fruits of 
defective education may be briefly illustrated. 
What physical and moral defects must exist 
among women who slight and despise the 
sacred offices of domestic and maternal duties, 
and prefer dressing, gadding, gossipping and 
extravagance ? 

It has been reported that the depopulation 
of Massachusetts, one of the leading educa- 
































tional States, would occur in a short time, if 


not sustained by an influx of foreigners. But 
are such a people celibates from morality, or 
ethereal beings in an intellectual heaven 
where earth’s Glaties are no longer obligatory? 









Quite the contrary to these,—they lead still 
looser lives and summon their educational 
devices for protection. Still, their State bears 
all outward evidence of. prosperity, and the 
inhabitants bear off the palm for many char- 
acteristics laudable among men. 
thus a possibility, alike in an individual, a 
State and a country, of presenting a favora- 
ble exterior while decrepitude may be daily 
increasing. Good mothers are the back-bone 
of society, and from their little realms pro- 
ceed the individuals who form the rulers and 
supports of a country; when mothers fail, it is 
merely a question of time for the canker- 
worm of incontinency to sap the life of a 
country. 


There is 


In industrial pursuits, agriculture stands 


even with any, or ahead of all; the valleys, 
prairies and mountains of our broad Repub- 
lic, invite diligent hands to sow and reap; 
but shunning the country as if a pestilence 
pervaded it, all who can flock to cities to seek 
that employment which education has fitted 
them for, and leave that for which it has un- 
fitted them. 
dreds of young men and women always wait- 
ing to respond to city advertisements, and as 
many cannot be accepted, crime in its gilded 
forms invites them to its ranks,—the young 
man is tempted to some swindling operation, 
and the young woman to the house that leads 
down to death. When too late, who would 
not wish to see that young man a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water at his early coun- 
try home, and the young woman a milk-maid, 
with her roses ever blooming? But educa- 
tion, alas, made the change. Agricultural 
and mechanical interests are both suffering 
for the want of practical common-sense, or . 
intelligent recruits, because labor is considered 
degrading and intelligence must not be pol- 


Consequently there are hun- 


luted by its association. During the past 


summer (1875) there was a great scarcity of 


even ordinary farm laborers in many parts 
of the country, and just lately has Governor 
Hartranft lamented in his message an annual 
State expenditure of nearly ten millions of 
dollars for educational purposes, while through 
importations from abroad is sought the high- 
est grade of skilled mechanics to direct the 
operations of manufactories. A social science 
Congress was lately held at Manchester, 
Enyland, in which was discussed the 
phenomenal aspects of cotemporary crime. 
It was said that crime is taking the new di- 
rection of commercial frauds, and that the 
perpetrators were greater offenders than the 
common highwaymen,—no matter how re- 
spectable their social positioa—and should be 
punished accordingly.  Swindles of every 
kind are daily coming to light, which, without 
the aid of education, could not be perpetrated. 
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Gamblers, abortionists and hundreds of others 
fitted for their criminal occupations by educa- 
tion, swarm everywhere and far outnumber 
illiterate robbers or murderers. 

Coming to the political arena, we are sup- 
posed to find the essence of education, and 
the embodiment of the masses in the chosen 
few : both are found, it is true, and both sad- 
ly indicative of the tendency of the education 
and the condition of the masses they repre- 
sent. They are as selfish as when they were 
school-boys over their marbles, and as excited 
by emulation as the scholars of an old-fash- 
ioned spelling class. Personal gain is in all 
things first, the gain of the many—last. They 
scruple not to buy the vote of the lowest sot, 
and assist to office any who will assist them. 
Their Jabor is largely for money, and their 
money is too often for the gratification of un- 
regulated desires which education should 
have regulated. 

Thus a passing glance at the defects of so- 
called education reveals facts calculated to 
shame a lover of education, humanity and 
free government. As counterfeits only prove 
the existence of the real, there is yet a possi- 
bility of finding an education productive of 
all the physica], mental and moral attributes 
that fit man for all duties to himself, his 
neighbor, his country and his God. It is, in 


the main, Home Education. 
First month, 1876. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY ANNA 
SCHIMMELPENNICK. 


It has often happened that, I have been 
told—I have a.good memory; I might have 
replied it was not so, for I have never been 
able to learn anything by rote without ex- 
treme labor and difficulty; but that I had 
obtained many gleanings of information by 
constantly searching out in thorough earnest- 
ness whatever I set about, and that the knowl- 
edge so acquired was never lost, but became 
thenceforth a part of myself,—because it was 
an aliment supplied at the very moment I 
hungered for it. I believe that whether our 
wants be physica), intellectual or spiritual, a 
real hunger is never supplied with its proper 
aliment, without thenceforth becoming incor- 
porated with the being of the receiver. This 
truth I think most important to thore who 
have to teach others. It is as essential to the 
tutor in removing ignorance as it is to the 
physician in removing disease, to create that 
appetite which enables nutritious food to tell 
upon the system.” . : ‘ ‘ 

e; I fenjoyed at Dawbish a complete liberty 
which I never had known under my dear 
mother’s rule. I had amusement without 
end, for everything which surrounded me 
was new; yet not one of the things I did, 
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nor one of the things I saw, bas left any dis. 
tinct record upon my mind. My intellectua} 
powers were not called forth; hence, though 
I saw a great variety of things new to me, 
they rather passed before me like the dreamy 
and baseless visions of a phantasmagoria, thap 
were held and grappled with as substantial 
realities, the knowledge of whicn was to be 
acquired and treasured up for use. The 
amusements in which we now wasted hour 
after hour, were not like those we had at 
home,—healthful exercise either of the bodi- 
ly or mental powers. They now present to 
my mind a mere chaos, without any chain of 
association linking them tothe mind or mem- 
ory: whilst many of a walk, a flower or a cas- 
ual conversation with my dear mother or with 
my father have fixed information in my mind 
which I shall never forget. On reviewing 
the occasional periods of my life which were 
unoccupied by any definite or earnest intel- 
lectual pursuit, I have been reminded of a 
remarkable account of two children found in 
Champaigne, who appeared about fourteen 
or sixteen years of age; one of whom was 
reclaimed and educated. Weare told, it was 
only.after he acquired the use of language 
that he was able to retain ideas in his memo- 
ry, and that the whole of his savage life pre- 
sented a blank he was unable to fill up, 
though he retained with perfect distinctness 
every idea afterwards received, and stored up 
in words. Now, I have often thought, that 
as language imparts fixity of ideas by cluth- 
ing them in words, so the habit of discrimina- 
tion, of attention, of intelligent arrangement 
or vivid emotion, in like manner stereotype 
the light of knowledge or the glow of feeling, 
and thus furnish memory with her most valua- 
ale treasures.” : : ° ° ° 
“The longer I live, the more convinced I 
am that religion is the strongest hold, and 
the safest anchor in life. And besides, to 
use the expressson of a cheerful parson whom 
we know, ‘It is getting the cream of both 
worlds!” ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
“Give a fixed portion of time without fail 
to wait upon God in silence, and to pause 
between the hours cf study and social refresh- 
ment, and never to rush from one to the other, 
but from every ray again to return to the 
centre before a new course is started. 
Sickness—“ Who knows the blessing of 
health fully, that has never suffered from the 
want of it? And yet sickness has its bless- 
ings too: and like all the appointments of 
our Heavenly Father, it is intended as the 
sowing time,—to insure a rich harvest of pre- 
cious fruit. How little should we discover the 
difference between the temporal benedictions 
of God and that love ot God which is the source 
of blessings, unless we were at times taken 
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from the one and cast upon the other. It is well 
for the child to feel by experience, that to 
enjoy communion with his father is better 
than merely to receive a gift from him ; aud 
that oneness of spirit with our Lord is a 
much higher blessing and proof of love than 
any merely temporary good can be without it. 
How many of those refreshing visits does our 
Lord pay to His sick children? How often 
does He draw near their bed to comfort them 
with a sense of His loving presence? How 
many blessed angels invisibly minister to 
them, and watch over them in tenderest sym- 
pathy? And how many blessed spirits en- 
compass us in those hours which seem to our 
eyes most desolate and lonely? And is it 
not a blessing of illness,—and that not a-small 
one—that it is so much a means of drawing 
forth the love of our relatives ?—of giving an 
evidence of its strength and reality, the sweet- 
ness and refreshment of which abides with us 
forever? I think that families are so bound, 
together in a similarity of worldly interests, 
and those details of life belonging to time 
that were no illness ever to intervene, there 
would be danger of becoming too exterior, too 
altogether secular. Therefore, I think, the 
Lord in mercy from time to time, takes one, 
by illness or misfortune, out of those pursuits. 

e calls them to gather round Him, to leave, 
for a season, Martha’s much serving, and, like 
Mary, to come as a family, and sit awhile at 
His feet, that He may renew in sweetness, not 
only their bond to Him, but their bond to 
each other, that it may become deepened in 
truth, warmer in love, and more active in 
heavenly as well as earthly uses; so that when 
the trial is over, all concerned may see what 
at the time they cannot well discern that this 
illness was for the glory of God; and also, 
for the happiness of man.” . ‘ ; 

“A Christian, and not happy! As years 
roll on, and the treasures of eternity open 
more and more to our view, I think God’s 
children should become more and more 
happy ! ‘ . Asone gets older, much 
older, the very love we have towards each 
other, seems to have less that is mortal more 
of the seed of eternal life !—not that the af- 
fections become colder—far from it; but we 
see more clearly, and recognize more joyfully, 
that Divine Life which unites us in one com- 
mon Lord.” ° ; ° ‘ ; 

“In every child of God we should see the 
ideal of what he would be when he shall be 
set free from sin, infirmity and this body of 
death. It is, too, a part of wisdom to see 
what our Lord means us to be towards any 
human being. There are notes of accord, and 
notes of discord, in every relation; we must 
not expect to be all, nor to receive all, to or 
from any human creature,—God alone can 


fill and satisfy that heart which He ha® 
formed ; besides strong affections are a talent» 
and they should be used as such.” 
































JOSHUA V. BUCKMAN, 


The following sketch, taken from the Bris- 
tol Gazette, has been sent us for publication. 
[Eps ] 

Departed this life, on the 18th of Twelfth montb, 
1875, at his residence in Bristol, Pa., Joshua V. 
Buckman, in the 73d year of his age. 

Wheo a good man passes from this worid, es- 
pecially if he had been one otherwise noted in his 
day and generation, the occasion calls for a more 
extended notice than the simple announcement of 
the event. The subject of this notice, during the 
first half of his life, lived for the most part in By- 
berry, Philadelphia county. In the Spring of 1836 
he removed to Bristol, where he has since resided. 

He was indeed an uncommon man, and in sev- 
eral respects seemed 

“Like ships at sea while in above the world.” 
His tal), erect form, and intelligent and benignant 
countenance “ upright with front serene,” were in- 
dicative of his nature and character—and his su- 
perior presence marked him a man among men. Pos- 
sessing a sound and strong mind, improved by 
reading and study, these with his industry and ac- 
tivity rendered him conspicuous and useful in every 
department of his business and social life. Joined 
to these and still higher in the scale, were his ex- 
cellent moral qualities. His native goodness of 
beart showed itself conspicuous in words and deeds 
of kindness, and good-will to all around him—and 
will long be remembered by those who knew and 
associated with him. In the various stations he 
filled, as an instructor of youth, an officer of dif- 
ferent corporations, member of societies, and in 
other employments and pursuits bringing him in 
contact with many people, his high and undeviating 
integrity impressed itself;upon all. This central 
principle of moral character, was, in his case, the 
outgrowth of an inward spring, a spirit of rectitude 
which no trial or circumstance could overcome, or 
even shake. It was so striking as to be “known 
and read of all men,” and in these times when 
falsehood and fraud have so “corrupted the ways 
of the earth,” such a character becomesa tower of 
strength to the cause of virtue. By birth-right and 
education, as well as thorough conviction, a Friend, 
he was ever diligent and faithful in his religious 
duties—and was more than any other, the represen- 
tative member of Bristol Meeting, and so regarded 
both at home and abroad. In-~his later years, he 
was subject to a complication of disorders, and his 
sufferings protracted and severe. But these, with 
other afflictions, he bore with christian fortitude and 
resignation. 

—‘ Above the cloud of human ill 

His spirit rose cheerful and triumphant, 

Laying hold of the eternal promises of God 

And steadfast in its faith.” 

In all the relations of life: husband, father, 
neighbor, friend and citizen, his constitutional and 
habitual truth and goodness were manifested. How 
much he was beloved and honored, was attested by 
the large concourse of people from far and near 
who followed his remains to their last resting place. 

On the whole, be was a righteous man and by his 
example ‘a preacher of righteousness ;” and when 
death set its seal upon this example, “the commu- 
nity around came as with one accord to render it 
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the tribute of. their praise,” to commend hislifeand;] have any ; 


character to the imitation of those he left behind 
him—and said one to another: “Certainly this was a 
virtuous man. Truly this was a Christian gentleman.” 


—=SCRAPS€E 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Thy image came pleasantly before me this 
morning, as though thou asked for a little 
social converse. I felt, on the moment, that 
I had nothing to give thee, but immediately 
there came a train of thought in connection 
with the diversity of gifts with which the 
family of man is blessed. One person receives 
ability for the performance of one work or 
service, while another receives a different gift, 
fitting him more especially for his allotment, 
—and these gifts are wonderfully adapted to 
our different conditions and temperaments. 
As I mused upon this little opening, I felt a 
word of encouragement to spring up for thee 
that thou mayst be faithful to that which has 
been committed to thee. Thou hast received 
in no small measure the gift of discernment, 
and it enables thee to make nice distinctions, 
—to divide thing from thing, and to put each 
-in.its:proper. place, and to give each its prop- 
ername, I know that in this way thou art 
often helpful to thy friends, who, absorbed it 
may be, in their own line of service, may be 
taking such a one-sided view of things that 
their vision has become clouded. When this 
is the case, what a help is such a gift as thine 
if faithfully occupied without respect of per- 
sons,—not allowing partial affection to dim 
the clearness of the mental eye. Very often 
hast thou helped me—yes, thy help, through 
the exercise of this thy gift, has been like the 
putting aside of a large atone that had rolled 
out of its place into my path,—I saw not that 
it was out of its place, but-was suffering under 
the conclusion that the Good Hand had 
placed it there to stay my feet from further 
progress,—but thy discernment cleared up the 
matter, and removed the difficulty. 

Surely we are desigred to be each cther's 
helpers, and would be far more abundantly, 
were we all faithful in the occupancy of that 
which we have received. Thou wilt see that 
I am not using the word “ gift” in the sense 
in which we apply it to the “ ministry,” but 
as embracing the various powers conferred 
upon us to fit us for usefulness in our several 
spheres. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


Thank thee, my dear friend, for thy kind 
words of encouragement. I think, perhaps, 
I need them sometimes, for my gift, as thou 
terms it, is so little to be distinguished from 
my natural reason, that I often doubt whether 


those whose gifts do not seem so much a 

of themselves, but rather supperadded, I al. 
ways feel that I am treading upon ground J 
have not tried. 

My visit to thee was sweet and strengthening, 
though I was disappointed in not having thee 
all to myself. We are descending into the 
vale together. The outer man is perishing, 
but the inner man is renewed day by day. 

“And so beside the silent sea, 

We wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to us 
On ocean or on shore. 

We know not where His islands lift 
Their frouded palms in air, 

We only know, we cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
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Derects oF Epucation.—We do not | 
agree with all the conclusions of our cor- | 
respondent “‘T” in regard to the defects — 


of education. Fully admitting all the evils 


of the day, which the writer laments, every © 
lover of our country, and friend of civiliza- | 


tion and of progress, will hesitate to lay the 
blame upon our system of popular education, 


The example of some of the most enlight | 
ened of modern nations, if thoughtfully and ~ 
candidly considered, will show that where ~ 
the careful education of the people, not only — 


moral and physical, but intellectual; has 
claimed the greatest attention, the proportion 
of vice and crime is greatly less than in more 
conservative lands, which have adhered to 
their old traditions. 

But mere intellectual training should be 
ever associated with harmonious culture of 


the physical powers and the moral feelings, 


and we very earnestly advocate thorough 
industrial training and the acquisition of a use- 
ful trade, as a powerful preventive of crime. 

But forward toward the light, not back- 
ward into the comparative darkness of the 
past, lies our hope of the ideal golden age. 
Not too much culture, but too superficial a 
training of the minds and hearts of youth is 
to be deprecated. 

Honest Lecistation.—The strict adher- 
ence to party lines and party issues that has so 


and when a little prompting 
comes to offer some of my rational views to | 
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long darkened the pages of our political his- 
tory and made the elective franchire a thing 
to be bought and sold as common merchan- 
dise, appears to be working out its own cure. 
In recent state and municipal elections held 
in various sections of our country, the neces- 
sity of placing the reins of government in the 
hands of upright and trustworthy men has 
risen above every party consideration. 

It is only as the best elements of society 
thus unite to preserve and perpetuate the 
blessings of our free institutions, and as integ- 
ral parts of the great whole make common 
cause and common ioterest of the issues it 
involves that the full benefits of popular gov- 
ernment can be enjoyed. 

The teachings of Jesus are very plain upon 
this subject, allegiance to ‘‘Czsar” is no less 
enjoined than alllegiance “to God.” If we 
read aright “the things of God” refers to 
those-duties and obligations that grow out of 
our spiritual relations to the Father of Spir- 


- its. “Ceesar”- represents the earthly power 


controling and directing human affairs, while 
we are in the body, and sustain material re- 
lations with material things, it is as necessa- 
ry for us to yield obedience and contribute 
our full share to the maintenance of this au- 
thority, as it is to render allegiance to the 
anseen power which controls the spirit. More 
than this, if we do not fulfill our whole duty 
to that which is outward and seen, how shall 
we be judged faithful in that which is hidden 
and invisible. 

Under the form of government that it is 
our privilege to enjoy, Cesar or the sovereign 
power is still a unit, but representing the 
multiple of every man to whom the elective 
franchise belongs, each bearing his fraction 
of the obligation to maintain a pure and 
healthy political atmosphere, nor do we see 
that he can by any special pleading absolve 
himself from this requirement. It fastens 
upon him with the attainment of his man- 
hood, and holds its claim until aggravated 
crime or death releases him. Only an atom 
it is true, yet everything we behold is divis- 
ible into atoms, and his atom may be the one 
that, thrown into the scale, turns the balance in 
favor of impartial justice. The world of 
thought is just waking up to the value of 
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atoms, and it can no longer wisely be said: 
“what can one man do?” “the influence he 
may exert for bettering the condition of 
things is too insignificant to be ef value.” 
There never was a more palpable mistake. 
The “ one” that prophetic vision said should 
“ chase a thousand,” is not indeed the man 
that thinks he can do nothing, but the strong, 
untiring, earnest worker, who awakened to a 
sense of his duty to his fellow-men, serves his 
couvtry and his maker most truly and ac- 
ceptably by bearing his full measure of the 
burdens and responsibilities that are insepar- 
able from his human existence. 

While honest, conscientious men, who have 
the welfare of the race at heart, stand aloof 
from participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment, they withhold a moral support there- 
from, which not only takes from the weight 
of influence for good—but allows preponder- 
ance to base intrigues and corruptions, 

We know there are very many Friends 
who feel excused from any participation in 
political affairs, butif noble, pure mindsshrink 
from the responsibility, is it any wonder that 
selfish politicians use them to their own per- 
sonal interests?—hence the wide-spread cor- 
ruption which, if not stayed by principle, must 
result in the downfall of republican institu- 
tions. We should love our country and its 
true democracy too much to rest undisturbed 
by the gross evils which are being manifested 
in every section of the Union. Do we wish to 
see peace and righteousness take the place of 
war and crime? Do we desire the pure prin- 
ciples promulgated by Jesus Christ, to rule 
in the councils of the nations calling them- 
selves by His name? If these are our desires, 
let each do whatever falls to his lot for its 
accomplishment, remembering the record of 
old—‘ By the faithfulness of one a whole 
city was saved.” 


———_--~~98—-—___ 


Dr. THomas’ Lecture on CHAUCER.— 
Dr. Thomas’ lecture on Sixth daw (the 21st 
inst.) presented several topics of €f&..2t+yof 
which the following may merit the attention 
of our readers: Speaking of some of the re- 
markable peculiarities of the English lan- 
guage during its earliest period, the lecturer 
called attention to the use of double and 
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triple negatives which were very common 
even in the time of Chaucer. This poet, for 
example, in giving the character of the 
Knight whom he represents as a perfect gen- 
tlemen, says : 


inent desire to fulfill the mission of love and goog 

works assigned her. We fully believe this was ae. 

complished, and that her work in active life Wag. 
finished ere the stern hand of disease laid her low, 

Her intellect remaining unclouded through years cf” 
physical disability, it was interesting to obserys 

how quietly and unmurmuringly she endured the 

consequent privations, and bow consistently ghe 

still retained a lively interest and concern for aj} 

around her. Through a long life of married hap. 

piness, she and her valued husband extended sim. 

ple and heart-felt hospitalities—sweet and precious 

enjoyments, wherein the treasures of heart and 

intellect were happily blended, and the spirit of 
criticism and calumny entered not. 

Under the influence of these feelings habitually 
cultivated, it was their happy experience to form 
and retain friendships, which no vicissitude nor 
change save that of death had power to weaken or 
dissolve. Thus have they, through the practice of 
broad Christian charities and virtues, left examples 
worthy our imitation. 8. 0. H. 






























“He never yet no villanie ne said, 

In all his life unto no manner wight ;” 
that is, he never in his life used any vile or 
abusive language to any person, whatever 
might be his rank or condition. 

In this passage we have four negatives, 
added in order to give the fullest emphasis to 
the negation. Double negatives were common 
in Anglo-Saxon as well as in French. But 
between the age of Chaucer and that of Spen- 
cer they entirely disappeared from our tongue. 
This change was probably due to the increas- 
ing study of the Latin language, which 
wholly rejects double negatives, 

Another curious point that he mentioned 
was the universal use of “his” for “its” 
until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
This he explained by the. fact that in the 
Anglo-Saxon “his” was the possessive case 
both of the masculine “‘ he” and neuter “ hit” 
(it). The neuter possessive, he suggested, had 
been, perhaps, originally “hits,” which by a 


SCOTT.—At her residence in Baltimore county, 


age, a member of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting. 


only her family, but the community has sustained 4 
great loss ; she ruled by love, and those around her 
were harmonized by its influence. 


by disease—bringing her at times apparently to the 
very portal of death, she bore it uncomplainingly, 
For the last few months, her health appeared to be 


pression of full confidence in her Redeemer’s love, 
‘¢ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 








Maryland, 24th of the Twelfth month, 1875, Phileng | 
L., wife of Abram C. Scott, in the 50th year of her | 


In the unlooked-for death of this dear friend, not 
Although for a number of years greatly afflicted 


in a measure restored, yet when the final summons — 
came, she met it with sweet resignation, and an ex. | 


natural process had been softened into “ his.” 
There were several other interesting points 
in the lecture which our limits will not per- 
mit us to notice ;—we will merely say, in con- 
clusion, Dr. Thomas considers Chaucer as 
among the greatest poets England has ever 
produced,—ranking him in the very highest 
class with Spencer (whom he regards as on the 
whole inferior to Chaucer), with Milton, and 
with Shakspeare. 

——————_—_zKE_—_—_;_—————— 

DIED. 

RICHARDSON.—On the 14th inst., Hannah Y. 
Richardson, widow of the late Nathaniel Richard- 
son, in the 78th year of her age. She was an es- 
teemed elder of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

In contemplating the peaceful harmonious life of 
this beloved friend, it seems due to offer a little 
tribute to a memory which will be cherished with 
interest and affection by those who have been priv- 
ileged to ingle with her in sweet communion, 
sociallps>- ligiously. Her benevolent spirit was 
ever sithey ‘td sympathize with the serrowing and 
afflicted—to encourage the heavy-hearted and re- 
lieve the distressed and degtitute—ready, too, to con- 
gratulate the cheerful amd happy in spirit—to enter 
into the feelings and pleasures of childhood—to 
foster the amiable and virtuous aims of every class 


—and, indeed, in’ all the departments of domestic, 
social and religious intermingling, it was her prom- 





















































































































FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 84. 
(Continued from page 765.) 


LAST DAYS IN SWITZERLAND. 


On 31st of Eighth month we took our de © 
parture from Chamouni. The morning was — 
dark and unpromising at first, but just before — 
the time for starting, one of the tall Aiguilles, — 
which stand like courtiers beside Mt. Blane, © 
pierced the canopy of cloud, and through the © 


rent down came a flood of radiance, which 


gilded the dark green of the mountain side, © 


and flashed back from the snowy summit. 


This we accept as a presage of fair weather, 


after two days’ almost incessant storm, and 
are soon seated in the lofty diligence again, 
ready for a fifty miles’ ride back to Geneva. 
The road being almost a continual incline, 
the journey is rapidly performed without ex- 
cessive labor for the good steeds, the time 
being much less than that required in the 
trip to Chamouni. The beautiful valley is 
veiled with mist, which gently lifts and rolls 
up the mountain steeps as the sun rises higher 
and higher in the heavens. The clouds rest 
lovingly on the summits— 


“They lean above the ancient hills, 
As doing homage there.”’ 
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Many times do I look back, hoping to get one 
more glimpse of the great mountain whose pre- 
sence | am leaving, and wish he would lift the 
crown of cloud that obscures him this morn- 
ing, but he merely reaches down an ancient 
pallid arm, the Glacier du Bossons, which 
glitters and shivers as we speed by, and his 
voice is audible in the roaring clamors of the 
Arve, which rushes with us down the valley. 

The heavy rains of the last two days have 
not only swollen the Arve, but have exag- 
gerated every stream that trickles down from 
the heights above into a roaring torrent, 
which it is good to see, sparkling in the glad 
beams of the morning. 

In one spot I observe two streams pour 
their descending waters into one broad silver 
ribband of satiny radiance, while the hig 
waterfall of Nant d’Arpenaz is surprisingly 
glorious—equal to the Staubbach, and far 
more beautiful for situation. We are again 
impressed by the exceeding beauty and rich 
ness of the country through which we pass, 
and again amazed by the abundance of fine 
fruit which depends over the way. Some- 
times the high diligence comes rudely in con- 
tact with the bowed branches, and a shower 
of apples or pears is precipitated upon us, or 
bestrews the wayside. The practical ques- 
tion arises, why might not our roadsides also 
be lined with fine fruit-trees, for the refresh- 
ment of the wanderer, instead of those which 
are comparatively useless, but which require 
quite as much care and expense? The apple, 
pear and cherry seemed to me peculiarly fit- 
ting. When one sees the utilization of every 
space on which a tree may be induced to grow 
—the beautiful spreading walnut, the useful 
locust, the beneficent apple with its autumn 
weight of fruitage, the long rows of the but- 
tonwood, the horse chestnut and the spire- 
like Lombardy poplar, ornamenting, clothing 
and enriching the earth—it is sad to be re- 
minded of the merciless destruction of trees 
in our own land. I remember the countless 
miles of broad, white, sunny roadways, which 
ought to be glorious shady arcades, or which 
_— now be enriched with autumn fruitage, 
and wish that my voice may add a little to 
the general murmur which shall demand 
more care for the future, and more pity for 
the present, in regard to the preservation and 
the planting of trees. 

A mighty bird soars from the highest cliffs 
up against the blue vault of heaven, rising 
as lightly as a feather, and with scarcely any 
perceptible motion of his wings, into the holy 
silence of the upper air. It is an eagle, the 
Limmergeier of the Alps, only surpassed in 
size and power among the feathered creatures 
by the Condor of the Andes; and he is tak- 
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ing this lofty flight, we may suspect, with no 
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nobler aim than to look for some less grandly 
endowed fellow-creature of the earth who 
may serve him for breakfast. How like is 
he to the warriors and conquerors of earth! 


We arrive in Geneva at 2 P. M., and have 


only time to receive and glance over the let- 
ters which await us, before we start for an 
excursion up the lake to the Castle of Chil- 
lon, forever memorable as the prison of Bon- 
nivard. 
steamer which receives us, and swiftly and 
lightly does the memorial boat bear us east- 
ward to day. 


“ Bonnivard” is the name of the 


The lake is at first narrow as a river, and 


the Jura mountains on the north, and the 
hills of Savoy on the south and southeast, 
limit the view. We pass many pleasant villa 
residences on the left, conspicuous among 
which is Sir Robert Peel’s Lammermoor, 
whose lawn slopes from the house down to 
the margin of the waters. I did not learn 
who now occupies the country house of the 
great English statesman. On the bank above, 
the chateau of the Empress Josephine is 
pointed out, as well as the recently erected 
palatial dwelling of Baron Rothschild. 


Yonder little town of Genthod is memora- 


ble as having been the country home of De 
Saussure, the historian of the Alps, and of 
Bonnet, the naturalist. 


Soon we pass the town of Versoix, which 


was laid out during the reign of Louis XV, 
of France, in a vain attempt to build up a 
rival to Geneva. 


Coppet is the next point of interest. This 


is the frontier town of Canton Geneva, and 
was the residence of Necker, and afterwards 
of Madame de Staél during the days of her 
exile from France, when the potent Napoleon, 
before wkom all the monarchs of Europe 


trembled, was himself, alarmed by the social 
influence of this geneynus woman of genius, 
who loved liberty ang,,would not flatter 
power. On another occasion, we visited this 
spot, and were acmitted to the modest cha- 
teau where Necker, the upright but unsuc- 
cessful finance minister of Louis XVI, and 
his more distinguished daughter, ended their 
days. The chateau commands no” View of the 
lake, a circumstance which suggests a atrange 
error of judgment in the builders, but which, 
perhaps, did not unfit it for a home for Mad- 
ame de Staél, who cared but little for the 
charms of natural scenery. It is now the 

roperty of the Duc de Broglie, her son-in- 
aw, and is kept with perfect neatness. We 
are readily admitted, though a fierce-looking 
dog protests violently, at first, bounding for- 
ward, and challenging our right to enter the 
court-yard. My friend speaks respectfully 
and soothingly to him in his native language 
(French, not bow- wow) as the concierge ad- 
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vances gravely to receive us. All around is 
order and neatness, and a profusion of bloom- 
ing plants, which fill every available space, 
indicate that the mansion is yet inhabited : 
persons of refined tastes, while the green par 
beyond reminds us eloquently of other days, 
when patriot, poet and philosopher, all found 
courteous welcome in this hospitable refuge 
from tyranny, and were soothed into for- 
getfulness of the desolations of the world by 
the tranquility of sylvan scenes, by the glory of 
the mirroring lake, by the morning and even- 
ing glow of the snowy mountain peaks, and, 
more than all, by the sympathetic companion- 
ship of the generous, noble-minded statesman, 
and of his gloriously gifted daughter. 

We are shown first into a stately hall, and 
then, through several rooms, into the saloon, 
where hang a series of family portraits. The 
central picture is that of the author of Co- 
rinne, and her father’s portrait hangs on the 
right hand, her mother’s on the left. There 
is a very strong resemblance between Necker 
and the dark, plain, eloquent-looking daugh- 
ter, and one can see why they were so closely 
bound. together by sympathy as well as by 
natural affection. er mother, a stately 
dame, fair, formal and cold-looking, is cur- 
iously unlike her daughter, and these portraits 
explain the entire uncongeniality of the two 
gifted women. Madame Necker, the daugh- 
ter of a Swiss Protestant pastor, was learned, 
religious and austere, having early learned 
entire self-control, and she wished to educate 
the ardent and generous Germaine in her 
own strict principles. It is said of the 
daughter of Necker, that she was lively and 
merry, though precocious, and that her plea- 
sures had nothing to do with her years. At 
eleven she conversed with the learned and 
intellectual men who frequented her mother’s 
saloon, and became j,ofoundly interested in 
the grave political aestions which agitated 
France during the fast days of the monarchy. 
Her one childish amusement was forbidden 
her. This was to cut out paper kings and 
queens, and make them act tragedies, by 
stealth, sine’ she might not do it openly with- 
out parental reproof. It is difficult to under- 
stand the extreme austerity which would in- 
terdict such a harmless play of fancy. The 
severe studies to which she was required to 
devote herself proved injurious to her health, 
and at the age of fourteen she was sent to her 
father’s country house to recruit her strength, 
and never fairly returned again to her moth- 
er’s course of intellectual discipline. An 
original genius, gifted with fine fancy, wit, 
eloquence aad intellectual power, she was a 
profound disappointment to her mother, who 
replied coldly to a friend who complimented 
her on the splendid qualities of Germaine: 
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of Madame de Staél, remarks of her, “ that 
she never betrayed or forsook a friend, that 
she never meanly resented a wrong, and that, 
in a life so active and so extensive in action, 
she never voluntarily inflicted the smallest 
injury on a human being.’* 


and applied vainly to be admitted to the 
shadowy enclosure, where lie the ashes of 
Necker and of his daughter. 


and of Rolle which nestles amid the vine 
clad slopes, and land for the night at Ouchy, 
the port of Lausanne. 
hotel Beau Rivage cannot receive us, being” 

already crowded with guests, and we oa . 
the night at the Angleterre—the house ig” 





“All that is nothing—nothing at all—to 
I wished to accomplish.” : 


The story of her varied and troubled life iy! 


all before the world, and every one knows 
her literary triumphs; of her social m 
ism, which attracted all hearts and power 
fully influenced the most powerful minds; of 
her devoted love for her father, of her mog 
generous attachment to her friends, of he 
perfect magnanimity to her enemies, and of 
the errors into which an impulsive and gep. 
erous spirit sometimes led her. 
close of her life, she said, sadly, of herself; 
“T never was wrong but sorrow came 
of it.” 


Towards the 





One who rather severely criticizes the life 


s 


We wandered a little time in the grounds, 


We pass the town of Nyon on the hei 


The splendid ney 


which Byron wrote the “ Prisoner of Chik 
lon,” when he was detained here two days by 
bad weather. 

The next morning we complete the pil 
grimage, aod reach the historic castle Chil 
jon, which stands at the extreme east.of the 
lake on an isolated rock; nearly surrounded” 
by deep water. We are landed at a little” 
distance from the castle, and as the day is” 
warm and the pathway to the fortress much” 
exposed to the sunbeams, we accept an in 
vitation to share a rowboat with another 
party, and are comfortably landed on the 
the historic rock which is forever associated 
with the memory of Frangois Bonnivard, 
Prior of St. Victo. He had incurred the” 
bitter enmity of the Duke of Savoy by his 
earnest defence of the liberties of Geneva, 
and was, in 1530, condemned by that tyrant 
to perpetual captivity in the castle. A cum) 
todian will lead us down the stairway to the | 
dim dungeon where yet stands the pillar to 
which Bonnivard was chained by ‘the middle” 
of the body, and here is the ring to which 
was attached his chain, only three feet long. 
The division walls of the compartment of the 
dungeon have been removed, and we stand 
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in a large, lofty hall, which, at this noonday 
hour, is pretty well lighted through the tiny 
slits high up in the wall. The weary cap- 
tive might make two or three steps to and 
fro, as 1 have seen a tiger in his cage, and 
his footfalls did, indeed, wear a pathway ir 
the floor of the dungeon, 

« Worn, as if the cold pavement were a sod 

By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 

It is hard to believe that he could endure 
such a terrible fate for six long years, retain- 
ing his reason unimpaired ; but we can com- 
prehend it when we remember the Divine 
consolation which goes with the prisoner to 
the dungeon and with the martyr to the 
stake, when the only crime of the sufferer is 
faithfulness to his convictions of duty. 

Deliverance came to Bonnivard in 1536, 
when the Bernese and Genevese wrested the 
Pays de Vaud from Charles V of Savoy, and 
the garrison of Chillon was forced to sur- 
render. The citizens of Geneva, now free 
from civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, heaped 
high honors upon him, presented him with 
the house previously occupied by the Roman 
Catholic Vicar-General, and conferred upon 
him an annual pension. ‘Ihe castle is now 
an arsenal for the artillery of the Canton of 
Vaud, but many things in the interior re- 
mind the visitor of the dark days of ell. In 
one of the lofty, gloomy vaults of the chapel 
we are shown a high beam, blackened with 
time, to which the condemned were suspended, 
and a smooth rock, slanting about 45°, is 
pointed out as the last resting place for the 
sufferer before execution. Beneath all this 
are the dark dungeons of feudal tyranny, 
whence the victim never again returned to 
the light of day. We are also conducted to 
the Hall of Justice (?) to which is attached 
the Chamber of Torture, with its various 
implements of cruelty; but I am not sure 
that I identified the spot where, in 1348, 
twelve hundred Jews were burned alive, on 
suspicion of having been accessory to a vast 
conspiracy of their nation to poison all the 
public fountains of Europe. What a lofty 
conception such deeds must have given this 
ancient people of Christian justice, mercy and 
truth ! 

Returning, we stop at two or three points 
on the southern side of the lake, and my at- 
tention is called to a variation in the method 
of vine culture on the slopes of Savoy. “The 
soil is especially adapted to the growth of 
the chestnut, and these trees are systematically 
planted at convenient distances, and when 
they have attained a desirable height they 
are stripped of their bark, and form sub- 
stantial supports for the vines which clothe 
every branch with leaves and fruit, thus 
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forming a tree bearing grapes. The chestnut, 

when allowed to fulfill its natural destiny, is 

also valued in this land for the excellent | 
quality of the nuts, but no production is so 

rofitable to the tiller of the soil on the 
anks of Lake Geneva as the fruit of the vine. 

On the north side of the lake, throughout the 

distance from Lausanne to Vevay, the rising 

bank is entirely clad with’ vineyards, to pro- 

tect which from the natural wear of the 

waters, walls of great extent have been con- 
structed, sometimes sixty or eighty feet high, 
for the sake of converting into terrace, spaces 

of ravine and precipitous rocky slopes, where 
nothing else could grow, but where the grape 
ripens perfectly. ‘The effect is very monoton- 
ous, for not a garden, meadow or orchard re- 
freshes the eye, the inhabitants preferring to 
purchase every necessary for themselves and 
cattle at the neighboring markets, while de- 
voting every inch of the ground to the more 
profitable vine. 

At Vevay is a society, or guild, of great 
antiquity, called the Abbaye des Vigerons, 
whose motto is Ora et Labore. Its object is 
to improve the culture of the vine, and for 
this purpose it appoints a commission, who, 
every spring and autumn, inspects the dis- 
trict, and awards prizes to the most skilful 
cultivators. Five or six times in a century, 
the society holds a festival, commonly choos- 
ing years of peace and plenty, in order that 
no feeling but rejoicing might find place in 
the hearts of the people. 

The last celebration of this festival took 
place in the year 1851, when the chief attrac- 
traction was an operatic performance, or 
tableau of five scenes, intermixed with ballets 
and songs in the patois of the country, in the 
open air. The first display was the ceremony 
of crowning the most successful vine dressers. 
“ The first part was the procession of the troop 
of Pales, the goddess of shepherds and cattle, 
drawn on the car of spring by two white oxen 
and by a troop of young men and maidens with 
garlands, by flower girls, shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, hay makers, milkmaids, gardeners 
loaded with products of the season, herds- 
men of the Alps, cattle and a chalet. Next 
was the troup of Ceres on the car of summer, 
drawn by two red oxen; in her procession 
were wheat sheaf bearers, gleaners, reapers, 
loads * of wheat, ploughs and ploughmen, 
with all kinds of husbandry implements, and 
a miller on an ass. The third division was 
the troup of Bacchus, headed by Fauns and 
Nymphs bearing the thyrsus; the god sits 
enthroned in state on the car of autumn, 
drawn by four white horses caparisoned with 
tiger skins ; Indian slaves fan him to repose ; 
his suite is formed of Fauns, Satyrs and Bac- 
chantes, Silenus on an ass, vine dressers with 
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all their utensils, grape gatherers with their 
baskets, the two Hebrews bearing the enor- 
mous bunch from Canaan, Noah in his ark,a 
wine press, forge, etc. The fourth division 
was the troup of Winter, and represented a 
rustic wedding, preceded by a village band, 
the husband in the costume of Canton Vaud, 
the bride in that of Argovia, accompanied by 
bridesmen and bridesmaids in those of the 
twenty-two cantons, the bearers of the trous- 
seau, chamois hunters bearing a chamois, 
hounds in couples, and in the rear the car of 
winter, a load of wood covered with snow and 
followed by woodcutters. The fifth and last 
division consisted of a military band and sol 

diers in the old Swiss costumes. Each troop 
was preceded by its high priest with a corps 
of musicians, and at last 1,000 pereons figured 
in the various pageants.” 

Then followed the musical performance,—- 
anthems, invocations and the ranz des vaches ; 
and each troop went through an imitation of 
the kind of work peculiar to its allotted char- 
acter. 

A vast platform was erected in the market 
place for the pageant, and 40,000 spectators 
enjoyed the spectacle. Two days were thus 
occupied by the testival, the evening being 
enlivened by illuminations, banquets and 
sports appropriate to the occasion.. Such were 
the attempts of the Switzer people to revive a 
semblance of the joyous pageants of antiquity. 

Our approach to Geneva in the evening, 
when the myriad lights which blaze along 
the quays and amid the trees of the garden, 
are reflected in the pure lake, and when the 
bustle of the days is hushed to rest, is like a 
dream ; and two day’s spent in making prep- 
arations for our final departure from Switzer- 
land require but little note. We were rather 
interested to find on the 2d of Ninth month, 
that we were to have a mild visitation from the 
characteristic bise—the east wind of Geneva 
—which curls the lake into foamy billows and 
sends its waters dashing like ocean surges 
against the strong walls of the harbor. Sud- 
denly summer heat is gone, and warm cloth- 
ing is again desirable. What little dust can 
be found in the scrupulously clean streets is 
whirled up on high and finds entrance into 
open door and window, and every leaf upon 
the trees which wavers in its attachment to 
the parent stem, goes rustling in real autum- 
nal fashion before the merry wind, and every 
hat which encounters the force of the bise 
must be forcibly held in place or it will go to 
keep company with the sere aud yellow leaf. 
At night-fall the breeze goes to sleep with 
the rest of the world,and everybody is hap- 
pier for the brisk visitation which has effect- 
‘ually purified the atmosphere of this excep- 
tionally pure city. But I can imagine what 
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a stern character the bise must bear when 

comes roaring down the lake from the snom 
clad heights in the winter, bringing the arg 

cold of the high Alps to the very doors of th 
comfortable citizens of Geneva, whirling thy 
waters madly in its fury, and giving an uy 
wonted impulse to the ever-powerful and rapiq’ 
Rhone which darts impetuously through thy 
fair city of his second birth. 8. R. 

Ninth Month, 3d, 1875. 


‘iesiicebilibtiietecaitias 
ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES. 


Many of the improvements which hay 
been so useful to mankind, have been fing 
suggested by some very simple incident which 
only one person in a thousand would conside 
worth a moment’s thought. But that on 
person takes it up, turns it over in hig 
thoughts, and finally sees in it, what all 
others have failed to see, and forthwith a neq 
principle, or a new application of an old ong 
springs into life. Examples of this are the dig 
covery and application of the sand blast, i 
cutting glass and stones. 

Cape Cod is that long, curious, hook-likg 
sand bar which projects itself far out into the 
ocean. Over this bar of sand the winds sweep 
with a force elsewhere unknown. It had long 
been noticed that the window glass upe 
the cape in all exposed positions, lost i 
transparency, and became opaque like ground) 
glass. For a long time this was supposed 
be the effect of the salt spray, dashing against 
and condensing upon the windows. 
closer inspection showed that the glass had 
been stippled and cut by the grains of sand 
which had been driven against them by the) 
force of the wind. It was, indeed, the sand: 
blast. Taking a hint from this, it was tried 
on a small scale, and was a success, so far 
the glass was concerned. But the question’ 
was yet unsolved whether other substances 
could be successfully treated by ihe 
process, and nature solved this problem 
easily as the first. In the Territory of Colo 
rado there are immense quantities of rocks) 
belonging to the old red sandstone formation,” 
They are found everywhere, and in all shapes, 
from the size of a pebble to a colossal wa 
hundreds of feet high, up which no man cal) 
climb. But everywhere they are lined, and? 
grooved, and stippled all over with fine) 
dots; they are worn, and hollowed, and 
curved into innumerable shapes; and there 
is not a pebble or a square foot of the facé of 
the bluff, which does not look as if it had bee 
cut with a graver’s tool. Yet no tool hat 
ever touched it; no hand has ever been the 
For thousands of years the grains of sand 
bave lifted themselves upon the wings of the 
wind, dashed themselves against the rocky 
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sides of these precipices, and shattered their 
mountain masses into dust. “The weak 
things of the world have brought to nothing 
the things which are mighty.” The sand- 
blast could carve the rocks in the centre of 
the continent, as well as the glass along its 
low-lying shores, and now the marble work- 
ers carve out head-stones and letter them with 
the sand-blast, almost with the rapidity of 
thought. Copying nature is the true road to 
succzss. A man in the country found a 
round, smooth hole cut deeply into one of his 
fruit trees. He probed it; and found at the 
bottom of the hole a bug or beetle which had 
thus made a house for himself in the heart of 
his tree. He put the intruder under a micro- 
scope, and found that he had made the hole 
with a very neat, but peculiarly formed cut- 
ting instrument which formed the snout of 
the beetle. He copied its form exactly, made 
an auger with a lip exactly like the one which 
made the hole in the tree, and he had the best 
auger ever invented, and a fortune grew out 
of the patent for it. Of all the thousands 
who use that auger-bit, not one in a hundred 
have ever heard how it was first discovered. 
As the writer of this had the story from the 
inventor and owner of the patent, he cannot 
well be under mistake as to its origin. — Trade 
Bureau. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LIFE’S BLESSEDNESS. 
I have had sweet companionship with books, 
i have had dear companionship with friends, 
And dearer still, perhaps, with kindly thoughts 
That made me visits in the early morn, 
When sleep had fled my pillow, or at eve 
When the last flusbings of the Western sky 
Lay on the hills about me, and the fields 
Were soft with purple shadows. 


I have said, 
Care-worn, at certain seasons, that the world 
Was like a miser to his hungry wife 
And starving children, having heaps of gold, 
And piles of silver and rich treasury, 
Yet doling with a parsimonious hand 
The poor small pittance of necessity. 
But in these rich ecstatic moments, come 
'-. Such high revealings of life’s blessedness, 
And the Great Love that watches every need, 
That Mother Nature seems a bounteous hand, 
Dispensing lavishly her fairy gifts. 
O, days of tranquil, holy happiness 
Can cancel years of suffering and toil ! 
We look with pity, in our after years, 
On the complaining pains our childhood knew, 
And smile as we are stronger. 


Not an hour 
Bat shall evoke our pitying retrospect. 
To-morrow sees the follies of to-day, 
And gathers smiles from the long flow of tears. 
God sits in highest heaven dispensing good, 
‘And we are foolish who pick up the gifts, 
Not caring the direction whence they come. 
And when we look again, must vainly search 
Through the blue ether, and see not His hand. 


A. F. B. 
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RIPE AND READY. 


During a storm off the coast of Lancashire a small vessel was 


wrecked. Amid the confusion and dismay on board, a poor boy 
was heard praying tnat if any lives were Jost, the “ripest and 
readiest” mig 


t be taken. 


Loudly breaks the storm above them, 
Wild the waves that overwhelm ; 

Dark the clouds that hang around them, 
Weak the hand that guides the helm. 


For their hearts have sunk within them— 
Hope has yielded to despair ; 

One alone amid the tumult 
Dares to bend the knee in prayer. 


He, the youngest and the weakest, 
Casts all human fear aside ; 

Peaceful ’mid the gathering shadow, 
Calm amid the raging tide. 


Can his faith the darkness fathom ? 
Will his Father hear his cry ? 

Yes, His word is pledged to listen 
To the feeblest, faintest sigh. 


But he prays not for deliverance : 
“Tf thine angel Death must come, 

Send Thy message to the readiest ; 
Father take the ripest home.” 


And the prayer arose to heaven, 
Found acceptance at the throne; 
Swift the answering mandate given,— 

Ocean swallowed Aim alone ! 


And the waves may roll above bim, 
They can fright nor harm him more ; 
Ripe and ready, he has landed 
Safe on Canaan’s peaceful shore. 


But to us the lesson speaketh 
Words of warning and of love; 

Ripe and ready, are we waiting 
For the summons from above ? 


Have our hearts to Christ been given ? 
Rules and reigns His spirit there? 

Has not pride a secret lurking ? 
Pleasure drawn us in her snare? 


Let us watch for foes around us; 
Let us pray, for flesh is weak ; 
Strive to shun the world’s allurements, 
And the narrow pathway seek. 


Then whene’er our work is ended, 
And the summons goes abroad, 
Father, grant that ripe and ready 
We may joy to meet our Lord. LL.B. 4H. 
—The British Friend, 





ForEL, a Swiss naturalist, has lately 
published an extensive work in quarto on the 
ants of his country. It isa worthy successor 
of the well-known book of Huber. It is fre- 
quently quoted by Lubbock in his second 
paper on the habits of bees and ants, just re- 
ceived. Forel asserts that ants, when they 
leave the pupal state, like the bees, devote 
themselves to household duties and the care 
of the young, not taking any part in the de- 
fence of the nest until a later period of life. 
As regards the memory of ants, he convinced 
himself that they recognized their companions 
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i . = i y York will occupy eight d 
after a separation of four months; but he be- | ttat Liverpool to New Y« Py eight days 
° New York to “Frisco” six days—American railwa 
lieves ew would not do so for more than one} 7 promise to do it before long in five daysail 
season. Thedemonstrations made by ants that | prancisco to Hong Kong, twenty-one days, eal 
had been separated, that struck Huber as due thence to London, thirty-six days, making in all 1 
to joy and satisfaction, Forel thinks are, in | days. pons anaes to seers vm be in. 
i i > di the estimated time from § 
reality, signs of distrust and fear. Ants of| terested to know that — an 
different nests are generally hostile to each Francisco to ree — eee twenty-one 
her; but it is not until three or four days ne eee on ee ee 
°F er L ut 1 is Shon, nant that Chey 00 lila: ¥0 —. including stoppages, of 11 knots an hour 
after they quit the n 1 Torld. 
distinguish friends from foes. Forel also bears 
testimony to the supposition that ants differ 


Venus anD Saturn were in conjunction on the 
17th inst., when the two planets presented the same 
very considerably in mental activity and 
quickness.— Independent. 

























position as Mars and Jupiter did in Eleventh month 
last. On the 28th the planet Mercury is in a fayoy. 
able position for observation. It must be looked 
for in the southwest about an hour after sunset, ang 
a little further north than the point where the guy 
sank below the horizon. It may be recognized 

a peculiar brilliancy, unlike that of any ocher pl 


NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


2d mo. Ist, Concord, at West Chester, Pa. and also by its nearness to Saturn, with which itis 
“ 2d, Purchase, at Purchase, N. Y. in conjunction on the same evening. At this timethg 
ss “Farmington, at Macedon, N. Y. four planets, Mercury, Venus, Saturn and Mars, arg 
te 8th, Nine Partners, at Nine Partners, N.Y. | all visible. The new moon of the 26th is also negp 

“e 


Philadelphia, at Race St., Phila. 

s 10th, Abington, at Abirgton, Pa. 

ft llth, Stanford, at Crum Elbow, N. Y. 

* \12th, Pelham, Half Year Meet’g, Pelham, O. 
“ ‘~~ Salem, at Salem, Ohio. 


Venus on this same evening, and the slender cre. 
cent will add an additional attraction to the plane. 
tary picture. The path of the new moon lies this 
month near the track of the planets, for it is ip 
conjunction, or at the nearest point with Mercury 


















“ ‘ Miami, at Waynesville, O. 

“ 16th, Easton and Saratoga, at Easton, N. Y. 

a 17th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, at Plain- 
field, N. J. 

as 19th, Short Creek, at Mt. Pleasant, O. 

' 2ist, Duanesburg, at Albany, N. Y. 

- “Centre, at Bald Eagle, Pa. 

Fairfax, at Fairfax, Va. 

. 23d, Stillwater, at Plainfield, O. 

ps 24th, Bucks, at Wrightstown, Pa. 

28th, Warrington, at Monallen, Pa 

3 29th, Burlington, at Mt. Holly, N. J. 


ac “c 





The next Third-day Evening Meeting will be held 
Second month Ist, at 74 P. M., at Green Street. 





Friends’ Historical Association will meet Fourth- 
day, Second month 2d, at 8 P. M., at 820 Spruce 
Street. 





In Eleventh month last, the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, adopted a proposition look- 
ing to measures for the promotion of a better ac- 
quaintance and greater sociability amongst those 
connected with it and attenders of its meetings. 

It has been concluded to hold a meeting at Race 
street Meeting-House, on Second-d+y evening next, 
31st inst., at 74 oclock, to which all its members are 
invited who desire to see the concern efficiently car- 
ried out. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Senate of Pennsylvania has passed the bill 
to protect children in their right to acquire useful 
trades. 


THERE are to be three English and three Ameri- 
can steamers placed in the regular line between San 
Francisco and the Australian Empire of England, 


which receives a subsidy of £90,000 a year from the 


Australian colonies and New Zealand, and it is ex- 
pected that when they are all put on their stations, 


as they soon will be, the world will be circumnavi- 
The calculation is 


gated in less than eighty days. 















and with Mars on the 3lst. Of the remaining largep 




































and Saturn on the 27th, with Venus on the 2 


planets, Uranus is now in good position, and ma 
be seen in the evening with a small telescope, we 
ing its slow way among the small stars of Leo, tiot 
very far from Regulus. Neptune is also visible 
among the evening stars, but cannot be seen with 
out a powerful telescope. Jupiter reigns alone 
throughout this month as a morning star, rising 
now about half-past three, and holding the eupre. 
macy among the stars until its light fades away in 
the brighter rays of the approaching sun.—Propi. 
dence Jéurnal. 


From an address delivered by J. T. Harvinson, 
before the Bee-Keeper’s Convention in San Diego, 
California, in Eleventh month last. 

“After long and tvilsome journeys back and forth 
over the country, extending from the sea coast back 
as far as Julian, and from the Mexican border for 
many miles north, Mr. Clark found that the White 
Granite range of ‘Bowlder mountains, running par 
allel with the coast and back therefrom a distance 
of from fifteen to thirty miles, possessed the best 
combination of wood, water and soil, together with 
a luxurious vegetation, furnishing in the greatest 
abundance such shrubs and plants as are found to 
produce the finest quality of honey. This peculiar 
range of mountains, which we shall hereafter call 
the Bee range, extends through several of the coast 
counties of California, including Santa Barbara, 
San Buenaventura, Los Angeles, San Bernardino 
and San Diego, and also extending into the Mexican 
State of Lower California: The numerous peaks 
that mark this range rise to the height of from one 
thousand to four thousand feet above the sea level. 
Viewed from a distance they present a rough, rocky 
appearanee, showing but little signs of vegetation 
On approaching them, however, we are surprised t0 
find in every nook and crevice among the rocks, as 
well as on the slopes and plateaus where the rocks 
are covered by a sufficient depth of soil, a most lux 
uriant vegetation of various kinds that bloom in 
succession about eight months in each year, afford- 
ing probably the best combination for profitable 
bee-keeping to be found in the United States.” 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH. 29, 1876. 


FRIENDS’ STORE. 
JUST RECEIVED | 











$4 inch Hemmed White Barcelona Shawls, $2.50. 


36 inch Hemmed White Barcelona Shawls. $3.00. | 
7-8 Book Mus!in Hdkfs, from 31 to 75 Cents. 
4-4 Book Muslin Hdkfs, from 44 cents to $1.00. 
One Piece Dark Brown Siik. $1,624 Cheap. 
One lot of Fine Brown Waterproofs. $1,374. 
S.lk Hdkfs 874 cents, $1.00, $1.12 and $1.26. | 


We have a very desirable assortment of Plain 


Goods. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

This Institution, three miles South of Coatesville, 
on Pennsylvania Central, 
Reading Railroads, will commence its Spring and 
Summer term on the 14th of Second month next. 
Allthe branches of a liberal education are thorougu- 
ly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 per session of 
Twenty weeks. 

For circulars, address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr 











2 m. : Ereildoun Seminary, Chester, Co., Pa. 
A Ce ne Oe 


DO YOU want to save time, temper, and backaches? 

The EXCELSIOR CARPE? STRETCHER 

d Tack Hammer combined will lay your Carpets with zass, 

ery one a, “Is — the thing we want.” You will ne 
lighted with it. Circulars free. 

gent, post-paid on receipt $1.25. AGENTS WANTED. 


> ddress Excelsior M’fg Co., 151 Michigan Av., Chicago, 11 


NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 


No, 49 








REVIVAL 


OF THE WHOLESALE FAMILY 


Vira 


BUSINESS OF JENKINS & CO., 


(Late at MARKET and NINTH Streets), 


~ By JABEZ JENKINS, a member of the Original House 
and Wilmington and | established in 1819. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED WITH TEAS AS FORMERLY, 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
By the CHEST, CADDY or 5-POUND PACK, 


No. 3 SOUTH TENTH STREET, 


nearly opposite the Mercantile Library. 


Samples sent free by mail when requested. 


ie RENT, IN BRISTOL, PA., A COMFORT- 


able house, eleven rooms, ceiled attics, hall, 

open-stairs, summer kitchen, range, hydrant, side 

entrance, garden. Pleasantly situated on Radcliffe 

street, fronting the river, and opposite the grounds 

of the ‘‘ National Bank of Bucks County.” Four 
minutes walk to cars or boats. Apply to 

EMMOR COMLY. 
First month 11th 1876. [next door. ] 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—Headquar- 
ters for Novelties, Fans, Combs, Fancy Jewelry, 
Leather, Toilet, Useful and Ornamental Goods 
and manufacturer of Umbrellas 

H. DiXON, 21 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 


Price, $1.50. Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, red REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


edge edition. 
FOUr COpies.....ccceccssocreeseeeees erccescccseces cocces eccessil $5.00 


THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


Have just received an extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Coloane Sets, Smoker Sets, 
Bud and Flower Vases, Motto Cups and Saucera,—also an 
extensive assoriment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 
gether with a full line of the latest styles of Silver-Plated 

are of superior makes. Cheap for cash. 

Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 
glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
iP" Opposite the New Post Office. “jj 





Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dec’d, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET,,. 
Room No. 2, First Floor, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
it?” Real Estate Sold or ——* Loans and Mortga- 


ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to. 


 GCARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Philada. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4. 





9p 823 








FRIENDS’ 


THE DAWN OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


CHAUCER. 

BY ESTERE S TRIMBLE, 
AMATEUR DRAWING ROOMS, 17TH ST. ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
Sizth-day Evening, First mo. 28th, 1876, at 8 o'clock, 


Tickets for sale at McAllister’s, 728 Chestnut St. 
Admission, 50 Cents. Reserved Seats, 75 Cents. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance. 


M. Y. HOUGH, | 
Editor and Publisher, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


E are selling the best fresh new crop imported : 
; 


P. 0. Box 2019. 


\\ Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50c., 6%c., 70c., 80e., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GoiusZ Bw, 

(Successor to CHAS, C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 

531 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Fall assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- | 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. 
reasonable. } 
aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “Ge 


CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, 

Author of “Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 

Send for Circular giving particulars 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE ST. to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. ~ a — 
~ G: W. SLAGLE &-CO., | 


FLOUR AND GRAIN | 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soxterr consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


Frruiture Warerogms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 
J" Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done 


IAMOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- | 
karat Gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
A LECTURE 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch, 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SDE SARA TANLAR A SS) 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on haad 


or made to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE ae one 


WILSON & MILLE 
PHILADELPHIA, Panta, 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 
Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 
A. P. MORRIS & CO, 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 


; DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 
ESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


t Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


cee DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
AGEets Waxten. “GS NEW YORK. 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 


MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by inex- 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send *for-circular and sample 
Agents wanted: MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 


105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Paint 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per gal- 
lon. Price $3 per barrel. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 
Msssrs. Morse & Miner: 

Gents:—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 

L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 





